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and away from the content.    It is always best
where it is simplest, and it is always simplest
where the appeal of the subject is less intel-
lectual than emotional,

'And by-and-by we came to a house called
Gloom, whose gardens slope down with plash-
ing fountains and glimmering banks of flowers
into the shadow and stillness of a broad valley.
. . .' The house, the garden, rise up softly
and darkly from the white printed page. But
when we turn to the next page and read, 'He
seemed a man Mars lends to Venus out of
war to unhappy idleness,' illusion dies on the
instant.

Taken as a whole, the book lacks the fresh-
ness, and above all the reality, of Songs of
Childhood. Is it because it is in prose; because
at this time Mr. de la Mare's verse style is
better than his prose style (such a sentence
as I have quoted would be impossible in
Songs of Childhood}? Is it because of its length,
or because of its theme? I am inclined to
answer 'yes5 to all three questions. Certainly
Henry Brocken is worthy of its place among
the author's works, among his juvenilia: it is
a genuine first-fruit, his genius is in it, though
hampered by the nature of the task he has
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